CHAPTER I
THE NEW MONARCHY IN GERMANY
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IITH the death of Lewis the Child in 911 the Carol- The New

ingian line came to an end in Germany,   The?Tcrman,

0                                   .       ni        Monarchy

centrifugal forces were strong; it would not nave

been surprising had they caused the tribal duchies to separate
from one another and four independent States to be created.
But the kingdom of the East Franks survived. Already
there was a sense of German unity, and the kingdom had
become an accepted tradition which nobody desired to dis-
turb. Moreover, it was in the general interest to preserve
unity and co-operative action in view of the dangers that
threatened from outside. So it seemed both obvious and
necessary that there should be a king. There was no longer
a legitimate heir, and no inclination to accept the rule of the
Western Carolingians. It was left, therefore, to the nobles
to select whom they pleased, and the election of their ruler
remained with them always as a fundamental right. The
elective principle, which in Germany never yielded to hcrcdi- The practi<
tary right as it did in France (though the hereditary principle of elcctlon
constituted a strong claim to election), was for long a source
of strength to the monarchy. The king was in a surer posi-
tion when he owed his throne to the general choice, and until
the thirteenth century the electors recognised that the inter-
ests of the kingdom demanded a capable ruler, In the act
of election all the nobles of a certain rank participated;
these were technically known as the princes (principcs) of
the kingdom, and the archbishops and bishops were included
in this category besides the dukes, margraves, and counts.
In practice, of course, a few individuals were usually able
to exercise a controlling influence upon the result; from the
beginning the dukes were especially important, and so were
the three great Rhenish archbishops of Mayence, Cologne,
and Troves.
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